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When an adult was kept thirteen hours in the air there were no 
normal developments from the eggs as first shed, but when these 
eggs were kept four hours in water seventy-five per cent developed. 
The author interprets this as meaning that the eggs were in a " state 
of semi-asphyxia" and gradually recovered in the water. 

The action of sperm upon moribund eggs is remarkable in that it 
hastens their disintegration, causing them to form blister-like eleva- 
tions, to become vesiculated, and to exhibit a sort of pseudo-cleav- 
age. When dead the eggs are not changed by sperm and keep 
their form for clays. E. A. A. 

Animal Life. 1 — This text-book of zoology is outside the usual 
line, as might be expected in one of Appleton's "twentieth-century 
text-books," written by the president of Leland Stanford University. 
Like the Study of Animal Life of Arthur Thomson, it is not a labora- 
tory manual but a book to be read for stimulus and instruction, not 
for training in observation and deduction. 

It is a book on animal "ecology," emphasizing life as adaptation. 
In it structure and function go hand in hand, function leading the way. 

The authors briefly consider the activities of the Protozoa, and 
the lowest Metazoa, then take up chapters upon the sex and repro- 
duction of animals, function and structure, the life cycle, the primary 
conditions of animal life, the crowd of animals and the struggle for 
existence, adaptations, animal communities and social life, commen- 
salism and symbiosis, parasitism and degeneration, protective resem- 
blances and mimicry, the special senses, instinct and reason, homes 
and domestic habits, and the geographical distribution of animals. 

Its simple elementary treatment, excellent illustrations, and the 
piquancy of new facts gathered from the Pacific shores make it 
a most attractive volume which should play a good part in awaking 
interest in zoology. Yet used as "a first book" and, it may be, as 
an only book, there is danger of catering to the desire to know what 
we now think of animals rather than to know animals themselves. 

E. A. A. 

The World of the Great Forest. 2 — This latest product of Du 
Chaillu's busy pen is an endeavor to present to young people a 

1 Jordan, D. S., and Kellogg, V. L. Animal Life. A First Book of Zoology. 
New York, Appleton, 1900. 311 pp., 180 figs. 

2 Du Chaillu, Paul. The World of the Great Forest. With over fifty illustra- 
tions by C. R. Knight and J. M. Gleeson. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1900. 322 pp. 
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picture of animal life in the forests of equatorial Africa. The book is 
divided into short chapters, each devoted to a pair, or a community 
of animals, from the huge pachyderms to the smallest insects. The 
animals are made to discourse very naively to each other on the 
hardships and joys of their life, and to describe the special adapta- 
tions that fit them for it. There is no attempt at a connected story, 
or at any incidents which would not naturally result from the simple 
motives which influence the actions of animals, their care for their 
young, and their desire for food. The book is the story of the vicis- 
situdes of wild life, the periods of plenty alternating with those of 
want, — a life where only activity or ingenuity or patience can hope 
to maintain itself. This is a refreshingly wholesome point of view in 
this age, when our views of animals are too much tinged by imagi- 
native sentiment. The constant repetition of much the same story, 
however, makes the three hundred and odd pages rather difficult 
reading, especially as they are never lightened by a ray of humor. 
Native names for the animals are early introduced and then used 
exclusively, so that the memory must bear a constantly increasing 
burden. When the "nkengos" say that they are glad that they 
have found no traces of " nginas, nshiegos, mbouves, and kooloo- 
kambas," we gain, despite the glossary, but a confused idea of the 
cause of their joy. The book will hardly arouse an interest in ani- 
mals in children who do not already possess it, but on the other 
hand it will teach them nothing that is not true, unless it be an 
exaggerated idea of the range of an animal's thought. The book 
cannot fail to win a valuable place in a school or juvenile library, and 
will teach those who have an interest in animals many details of the 
life history of African animals in particular, and a very just concep- 
tion of wild life as a whole. The illustrations are all good and some 
are excellent. r. H. 

Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. 1 — The author of Mooswa 
and Others of the Boundaries says in his introduction: " Perhaps this 
story is too simple, too light, too prolific of natural history, too some- 
thing or other — I don't know ; I have but tried to tell the things 
that appeared very fascinating to me under the giant spruce and the 
white-barked poplars, with the dark-faced Indians and the open- 
handed white trappers sitting about a spirit-soothing camp-fire." 
The suspicion here intimated that he has perhaps not succeeded in 

1 Fraser, W. A. Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. Illustrated by Arthur 
Heming. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. 260 pp. 



